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CHAPTER LVIII
THE  ZULU  IMPIS

IT is now necessary to retrace our steps a little hi order to give
a brief sketch of the progress of Cape Colony. It must not be
thought that the Great Trek of 1836 had drained our own
colony of all its Boer settlers. On the contrary, the majority
of the population was still essentially Dutch, and English
emigrants were only gradually finding their way to South
Africa. The Governors succeeding Sir Benjamin D'Urban
had many difficulties to contend with, chief of them being a
constant warfare with the Zulus and other tribes on the frontiers
of the colony.

From 1856 to 1857 is known as the year of * the Kosa mad-
ness.' The Kosa tribes, a nation of 200,000 people, in a terri-
tory on the eastern border of Cape Colony known as British
Kafiraria, were stirred up by their chiefs with a fanatical frenzy
against the white men. A day of vengeance was proclaimed,
when all the dead heroes of the Kosa race'were to rise again
from the dust, and all their enemies were to be crashed by a
falling sky. It was necessary, however, said the chiefs, for the
warriors to show their faith by killing all their cattle and burning
all their corn, after which new and fatter beasts and fields of
inexhaustible grain would spring up suddenly from the ground
to reward those who were obedient to the great command.
Without a murmur the Kosas fulfilled the message. The land
was devastated, and not an ox or cow remained alive. But
when the day appointed for the falling of the sky had come and
gone, and still the sky remained in its place, the poor deluded
savages lost faith in the promises of their chiefs. The latter
had doubtless imagined that by starving their warriors they
would incite them to destroy the Dutch and English in a war
of extermination. But the plan was a ghastly failure, for the
starving-time endured too long, and thousands of strong men